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SERMON. 



"Thj holy child Jesus." — Acts iv. 27. 



T1C7HY this term so strangely applied to a 
man full grown, — the man of men, the 
greatest manhood in history, — after he had 
finished his course, was dead, risen, and 
gone to glory? What is a child but one 
just out of the womb or the cradle; at least 
still young and small and undeveloped ? It 
is the offspring of human parents : is it yet 
a child of God? No, it is not in itself child 
in any sense. The child is one in whom the 
filial consciousness has waked to recognize 
a relation to a father and mother. What 
does that little soft lump know of what you 
are to him; of the tender affections that 
grew betwixt the young man and maiden, 
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and had their issue in betrothal and mar- 
riage; of the love that was born before a 
true son or daughter could be; or of the 
sacred yearnings rooted in the past and 
branching into futurity, that make a blessed 
family ? When presently the little creature 
can not only suck and cling and cry and lie 
in its crib and begin to creep, but makes 
some response of a fond look with a smile 
or a kiss, will salute your friend who comes 
to see you, gets to be cunning, as we say, 
and seems dimly to conceive who it is to 
you and you to it, how proud and pleased 
you are! Yet it is not aware of the bond, 
cannot love as you do, and will not till it 
becomes a parent. Parents are perfectly 
loved only through the grave, across the 
earthly horizon, in heaven. As the rolling 
moon draws the Atlantic, how the tide of 
emotion rises and heaps at the sepulchre, 
and goes flowing far into the unseen I Who 
wants them back to sight, when away they 
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are dearer than ever before? The imagi- 
nation of a father is more than his presence; 
the memory of a mother more than a mother 
could be. The deep and lively compunction 
for the failures of duty to them we cannot 
forget. The thanks are loud in the heart for 
their fidelity and patience, when their mortal 
sense is shut. But they must hear the tardy 
acknowledgments. We, gray-headed men 
and women, are children at last of those that 
begot and bore us. 

Are we, however, even yet children of 
God ? Not unless we have that sense of a 
tie with that Infinite Spirit we are part of, 
which is how late and long in unfolding! 
You are his child when nothing comes 
between to dispute his claim, and the earthly 
instruments of your being but express that 
thought of his which you and they were 
made by. Then j'ou are young with im- 
mortal youth, have an insurance no company 
can furnish against death, and shall never 
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grow old. The oldest angels, says Sweden- 
borg, are the youngest. They have the 
most freshness of feeling, zeal of enterprise, 
and simplicity of purpose. What is child- 
hood, or what is age ? Is that slight organ- 
ism, that has just begun to breathe and 
wail, or laugh and crow, a child? Has it 
just commenced? No: it is very ancient, 
born old. It is a delegate from other lands. 
It is a representative of ages, and continu- 
ation of creatures before the Flood. All 
its ancestry are rolled up smooth and small 
in that fine bundle you bear and nurse and 
rock to sleep. Very ancient dispositions 
slumber in that weak bosom, and will 
soon mightily arouse. I have a friend, 
who took a child to adopt and rear, on the 
theory that all children are as white paper, 
born free and equal and completely pure; 
and that all in the character to come depends 
on education, circumstance, and surrounding 
influence. She had to modify her religious 
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philosophy before she got through. Our 
Declaration of Independence is a glittering 
generality^ or blazing ubiquity^ true only in 
some legal sense of just and impartial treat- 
ment of every citizen and human soul. 
What more unequal or more bound than 
those babes ? What is that particular infant, 
you for good reason so especially prize, but 
a mass of impulses and inclinations, the be- 
quest and heirloom to it of the immemorial 
human race, — to say nought of pre- Adamite 
tribes,-^ in the line of its descent? Will 
it be the heir of your property? It is the 
heir of your temper. Your inclinations 
slumber in the cradle of its brain. How 
often the anger, avarice, lust, pride, as well 
as good affections of its progenitors, are 
ready, at a touch of temptation or encour- 
agement, to start, as a seed at this season 
sprouts and manifests itself afler its kind ! 
Do we not have the bitter tansy, smart 
mustard, deadly nightshade, poisonous ivy, 
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fragrant apple-blossom, sweet, lowly lily of 
the valley, — all within an hour's walk? 
O, my friend! I see your mother's eyes in 
you : I am sure also of your mother's good" 
will. I trust you as I did her. Does it not 
look like its grandfather? Its grandfather 
it is, come again, as the Jews said the new 
prophet was but some old one, — Elias re- 
turned. Did the grandfather drink, defraud, 
sit long at table, lie late in bed, make vent- 
ures of speculation, follow the flesh ? Look 
out the grandchild do not the samel Be- 
ware the power of hereditary tendency I 
Watch the stream, from the past, you and 
yours are borne on, and like some predecessor 
may be wrecked in, unless you navigate with 
care I What is your baby ? A chip of the 
old block I Hew and smooth it into some 
form of grace and vessel of honor. 

When Calvinism ran into such extremes 
as infant damnation and paving hell with 
infant bones, we met the blasphemy with 
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every creature's divine origin and claim. 
Wordsworth wrote his wonderful poem to 
glorify the child : — 

" Thou, whose exterior semblance doth bely 
Thy soul's immensity." 

But the Liberals went into extravagance 
the other way. So there is a weakness in 
our whole system of training. We have 
looked at the cherubs in Raphael's and 
Murillo's pictures; we have gazed at the 
figure of the blessed babe on the canvas of 
Correggio; we have written our essays and 
stories on the ground of this native inno- 
cency, resenting the indictments of human 
nature in the old theology. What senti- 
mental lessons we give to the children in 
our Sunday schools ; what sentimental hymns 
we sing, and sentimental tales we write in 
our newspapers and magazines! How we 
spoil the little ones with this seraphic self- 
consciousness we nurture them into from 
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the earliest years! We are surprised when, 
in some uncleanness, spitefulness, greed, 
cruelty, forgery, an unangelic nature is 
manifest; and, by the demons our cherubim 
have turned into, our painstaking is proved 
fruitless, and our fine philosophy belied. 
The Orthodox are half right, and we half 
wrong. It is time this flattery ceased; and 
a wholesome breeze blew in at the windows 
of our nice vestries, to sweep away our fond 
folly, and startle us with the truth that, if 
w^e are kindred with God and He is respon- 
sible for us, we are put at school on trial, 
with a law of retribution for misconduct, as 
of benediction for faithful work. 

A divine childhood is the perfection of 
man. But it is no possession by inheritance. 
It is an acquisition of time and toil, the 
hard earning which home culture, church 
instruction, and youthful docility, must com- 
bine to secure. All serene! cries the Span- 
ish sentinel, walking the rounds in the city 
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of the Holy Cross in the island of TenerifFe. 
But the sound of the syllables implies that 
lurking robbery, murder, or the incendiary's 
torch, may at any moment appear from 
ambush, with a blow or flash, on the scene. 
We must stand guard and pace the walls 
of this human city of God, knowing that 
only on condition of our watching against 
evil good will prevail. Only right genera- 
tion can dispense with regeneration. Our 
children, in their moral nonage and minority, 
are our copies and echoes. They are we 
over again till they become, by our care and 
their own, themselves. Knowing our weak- 
ness and sins, and how far in God's eye we 
have been from entire rectitude, we are to 
provide defences against their repetition 
of our mistakes, and lead them to a new 
departure of right. They are not persons 
till they have worked the most ancient clay 
out of their composition. Are your posterity 
to be like you? What will you be like? 
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'* Increase and multiply/' said the primeval 
command. But what? The thorns and 
thistles, or the grapes and figs ? If there be 
inducement to an unspotted life, a motive 
that wickedness cannot resist, it is the 
coming out of your loins in endless suc- 
cession, while the world shall stand, of the 
unfailing resemblances of your character and 
will. Must not all the attributes of child- 
hood, — love as aught more than fondling; 
trust nobler than that of a kitten or chick; 
learning with a thirst for knowledge beyond 
superficial curiosity; and genuine simplicity 
above mere freedom from bad design, — in 
the first bare miscellany of caprices and 
whims, be acquired? 

I look not back after my childhood, but 
forward. I feel it as something to reach, 
not to leave. O young people, these hoary 
and wrinkled ones, your elders, smile at your 
esteeming them so old I Some very young 
folks I consider much older than I* am. I 
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see them practising old errors of which I 
fancy I am rid. Some young, very conser- 
vative ministers seem to me like antiquarians, 
— veritable voices of antiquity, -7- older than 
Pharaoh ; and, though I am a score of years 
in advance, I cannot resist the impression 
they were somehow born before I was. Not 
the number of the earth's revolutions, since 
you dropped on it, measures your age. 
There is, as the heathens fabled, an elixir of 
life, a fountain of immortal youth. Every 
prejudice you throw off renews your age, 
till you are more a child in your ^ Father's 
house '' of ^ many mansions " than you were 
in your spring-time or college days. Every 
conquest of passion is rejuvenation. I con- 
fess I did not feel very young when I was a 
boy. I fell into a gloomy epoch in religion. 
I bore the weight of the world's iniquity all 
the way from Adam on my little shoulders. 
God seemed to me not a perpetual original 
and presence of joy, not one who created 
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the world; but one who made Sunday, 
and built the church, and settled the 
minister, and would punish little boys 
that walked out into the pasture and 
picked flowers in the garden when anybody 
was preaching. When women fainted in 
church, I thought they were called to the 
judgment. I walked about, hanging down 
my head, saying over and over again, hour 
after hour, God be merciful to me a sinner! 
I knew not what sin was ; was not conscious 
of having committed any; but was oppressed 
with an imagination of evil, which stained 
and cumbered the earth, and on which the 
sun was weary of his business of shining, 
and the grave gaped to swallow it up. 
How sad sickness was! What a calamity 
death I The church-yard a horror, and the 
heavy black crape worn foi; departed friends 
clothed the universe in mourning. Hung be 
the heavens in black! writes Shakespeare. 
To me, they were. The color strikes a 
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chill to my heart through all this distance 
of miles and years. But the feeling of age 
in youth, from all this mysterious theological 
misery, I remember so vividly it seems to 
me I have grown younger ever since, the 
world fresher. The sun gets up blithe and 
cheerful now; not as a melancholy sentinel 
to watch the wickedness of every man, and 
be God's flaming eye to portend wrath. 

Give your children a cheerful religion. 
Teach them God is love ; but not that they 
are perfect, or began as accomplished saints. 
Their nature is but the material of character. 
They have an immense work to do, and we 
on them and with them. Any self-compla- 
cent notion, such as we liberal Unitarians are 
apt to nourish, that, by the attributes of ani- 
mal childhood, they have any advantage or 
beauty over their seniors, is falsehood and 
ruin. Where, but in our religious miscon- 
ceptions and injudicious instructions, is the 
root of intolerable vanity and conceit in our 
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girls and boys, as if they did not get nonsense 
enough from us in the blood, without our 
taking pains to nurse it! I know a little 
boy who rules the house with a rod of iron. 
Father, mother, grandmother, as well as cook 
and waiters, are his tools. Queen Victoria 
or the new Emperor William, dreaming to 
exercise such tyranny, would not be endured 
for a moment in parliament or camp. The 
monarch of all he surveys is who but this 
fellow, that has what he wants? He takes 
what he wishes, and breaks what he can lay 
his hands on. If flowers are brought in 
and presented to the lady, he seizes them for 
his own. He drags everybody, or turns the 
cold shoulder, as he will. He screams and 
yells, as if he would split the roof-tree, at 
any denial, till whoever opposes him has, 
like the animal Colonel Crockett covered 
with his rifle, to come down and yield the 
point. He takes the handsome articles from 
the shelf to wheel through the dirt in his bar- 
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row; for his mother says, Nothing is too good 
for him. He is told to his face how beautiful 
he is ; and when he refuses to greet a visitor, 
and shrugs and turns away with scorn, his 
father says, ^^ I am treated just the same : half 
the time he won't have any thing to do with 
me." This is the idol of the family, bowed 
down to and worshipped, — a little god, O 
false devotees, that has your heart and honor 
more than the Great One. How long before 
he will be a true child I . How far his youth 
is before himl What trouble by such un- 
wise indulgence is laid up in store for him; 
and how the needful discipline, now with- 
held, will come sharper in many a curb from 
his fellow-creatures, and in providential painl 
I do not say, then, with Richter's dreamer 
Give me back my youth^ that wilful, undisci- 
plined thing. My youth shines before me. 
I come from the west: I travel to the east. 
I do not think young people are always re- 
spectful to us. The president of an associa- 
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tion last week, calling on me to speak, said, 
by way of compliment, he did not like to 
think of me as ever to grow old. I could 
have told him I had been growing young for 
fifty years. More glory in the grass and 
splendor in the flower every spring. The 
brightest hour of boyhood was when my 
father took me out of the prison of the par- 
lor on Sunday afternoon, to a hill-top, with 

• 

his spy-glass to look oflf on the sea. But I 
feel in no prison now. Is not Father Cleve- 
land, for whose hundredth birthday Boston 
prays, young as any child in his straw 
chariot ? 

Thy holy child Jesus. Holiness gener- 
ates and constitutes childhood. Not bright 
cheeks and fine hair make it, but humility, 
reverence, obedience. I love children. I 
have all the fondness for them God will 
allow or pardon. But most of the true chil- 
dren, whom I know, have lived long, yet not 
passed their prime. Jesus was more child in 
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his mortality than when he was born in pain 
at Bethany, sought and adored* by the wise 
men from the East, borne by Joseph into 
Egypt, or disputing with the doctors at Jeru- 
salem. How lovely and noble children of 
God we have known in what we ignorantly 
call the decline of life, when it is but such a 
slope as that Alpine one you may have gone 
down, into a sunny, blossoming, and fruit- 
ful land, more pleasant and abounding than 
was ever known before. I remember plung- 
ing from the pass of the Stelvio into Italy; in 
an hour or two, from the precipitous region 
of frost and death, reaching the sunny and 
grassy plain. So only my revered and be- 
loved ones have gone down, not into the 
tomb, but into delightsome scenes it might 
unfit us for our remaining tasks to have un- 
veiled; so I covet not the manifestations. 

One who had been with me, as Jesus so 
pathetically says to his disciples, from the 
beginnings has just made that descent which 
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is the real ascension, as for the Master, so for 
the followers. No young man or maiden in 
this assembly, no lowly and respectful son or 
daughter in any of your homes, is more a 
child, can be one so much in simplicity, 
candor, warm and unobtrusive loye, as she 
at fourscore. If there be misses of fourteen 
as free from forwardness and pretence, I 
shall be glad to see them. You can show 
me no candor or kindness ( will not match 
with the temper and deportment of this re- 
vered matron. Of the arrogance and exac- 
tion it grieves us to notice in our juniors, 
there was in her gracious dignity no trace. 
She was so modest, she so postponed herself, 
I can scarce conceive of her making any 
claim. She would hardly knock at the door 
of heaven. But that is a door which opens 
to the faithful without being touched. In the 
devotion of the wife, in the fidelity of the 
mother, in the loyalty of the parishioner, in 
the service of the friend, was always the child- 
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like spirit of one who had found, never lost, 
but known from the first, her own Father. 
To some brighter and clearer, though not 
more genuine, acquaintance with Him she 
has gone. Well-preserved do we say ? Duty 
is the life-preserver. It made her face clear 
as an infant's asleep, in her shroud. Such 
a grave-stone should cast no shadow which 
the shining of her angelic countenance will 
not disperse. Her friends — and such who 
were not ? — will forgive to my gratitude for 
her sympathy and help, when my own life 
seemed running away, the poor words that 
will not contradict, though they cannot equal 
their own tribute. It is not in all cases that 
those, who enjoy our society when we pros- 
per and are in good repute, stand by us in the 
cloud of our unpopularity or failing strength. 
But this old-fashioned Christian would not 
desert or think ill of her minister, however 
strangely he might speculate, or, without 
precedent, act. She and hers abode in the 
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sancteary, not doubting that even new 
notions, and some discarding of old forms 
and phrases, were meant at least not to pro- 
fane, but hallow it more. Hers was the true 
conservatism, — to see that no customary and 
conventional style, so much as a vital admin- 
istration preserves, and that we can leave the 
rut without leaving the road. She has not 
left the road. There is no end to that^ or to 
the traveller's progress in it; and howman)^, 
from the east and the west, the north and the 
south, will find themselves along its glori- 
ous stretches, in blessed wonder, going on 
together I 

What a prejudice of the senses, to pro- 
nounce such an one old, or the juveniles 
young indeed, who have not refined the dross 
of antiquity out of their nature, and through 
every scourging process of life's experience 
become virgin gold. On no infant brow lies 
the hair more tenderly than it did on her 
cold forehead; nor any girlish cheek rounder 
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than hers in the final repose. Love, grati- 
tude, and reverence were the atmosphere of 
her funeral. Memory and hope ministered 
as unseen angels. Rather than any spoken 
words, not ynhappy tears made the service. 
The flower we looked at was not on the bier, 
but within it; though the finest that field or 
garden could produce had been gathered, and 
lay there profuse from pious hands. We 
felt she had gone from the cross, that was 
placed over her breast, to the wreath and 
crown, also figured in the leaves of woven 
white; and that such was the color of the 
robes she was clad in. Her children, part- 
ed by the sea, rose up together to call her 
blessed* The last of her many benefactions 
to her kindred and friends was that there 
could be no bitter weeping after such a life, 
at her grave. The silver cord was loosed, 
the golden bowl broken, the pitcher broken 
at the fountain and the wheel broken at the 
cistern: the dust was going to the dust; but 
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that which was neither cord nor bowl, 
neither pitcher nor wheel, nor any manner of 
dust, had gone unto God who gave it. Could 
it so have been, the servant that voiced the 
occasion might better have stood and silently 
written on her cofBn-lid, Fidelity^ Humility^ 
Patience^ Purity^ Lowliness^ and Love. But 

tones or inscriptions are poor celebrations of 

• 

virtue. What is any monument to the ad- 
vancing soul ? It lives in the future : it leaves 
the past It recollects not itself, and would 
not have us recollect it. In ecstasy of faith, 
hope, and communion, eternity is present : 
time disappears. Even remembrance, so 
delightful to us, fades before the morning 
glory we speed on to. We have no memory 
because God has none. 



